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EURIPIDES THE IRRATIONALIST. 


(A paper read before the Classical Association, April 12, 1929.) 


I wisH to make it clear at the outset 
that the present paper, despite its title, 
is not primarily intended as a direct 
answer to the late Dr. Verrall: indeed, 
up to a point, the suggestions I am 

oing to offer are quite compatible with 

is thesis, though they do not involve 
it. Verrall used the term ‘ rationalist’ 
in the Victorian sense: I propose to 
use it in the seventeenth-century sense. 
When the Victorians talked about 
‘rationalists, they generally meant 
anti-clericals ; what Verrall wished to 
emphasise, and I am not concerned to 
deny, was the anti-clericalism of Euri- 
pides. For the purpose of this paper I 
must ask you to dismiss that use of the 
word ‘rationalist.’ I shall give the 
word its older and wider meaning, as a 
description of that type of philosophy 
which in various transformations has 
on the whole (except for one long and 
very curious break) dominated Euro- 
pean thought since Socrates. This 
philosophy makes three affirmations: 

First, that reason (what the Greeks 
called rational discourse, Adyos) is the 
sole and sufficient instrument of truth— 
as against the views which assign that 
function to sense-perception, or to faith, 
or to something called ‘intuition,’ or 
deny that any sufficient instrument 
exists at all. 

From this it follows, secondly, that 
Reality must be such that it can be 
understood by reason ; and this implies 
that the structure of Reality must be 
itself in some sense rational. 

Lastly, in such a universe values as 
well as facts will be rational: the high- 
est Good will be either rational thought 
or something closely akin to it. Hence 
the tendency of rationalism is to say 
that moral, like intellectual, error can 
arise only from a failure to use the reason 
we possess; and that when it does arise 
it must, like intellectual error, be curable 
by an intellectual process. 

These are what I shall call the three 
affirmations of rationalism: reason as 

NO. CCCXX. VOL. XLII. 


the instrument of truth—as the essential 
character of Reality—as the means to 
personal redemption. The philosophy 
thus summed up in its most generalised 
traits was the decisive contribution of 
the Greeks to human thought. The 
history of early Greek philosophy is the 
history of the — emergence of 
rationalism out of the old hylozoism ; 
but I think it would be generally agreed 
that the earliest representation of the 
Cosmos and of Man’s place in it which 
is rationalist not merely by implication 
but consciously and consistently, is to 
be found in the teaching of Socrates. 
And the question which I shall attempt 
to answer in the present paper is this: 
How does Euripides stand in relation to 
that intellectual revolution which after 
centuries of effort was at length being 
consummated in his own day and in his 
own city—whose leader, moreover, was 
one of his personal friends ? 

In such an enquiry two objections 
meet us at the outset. It may be asked, 
in the first place, why a dramatist 
should relate himself at all to intellec- 
tual revolutions. Sophocles, so far as 
we can see, never did. And the busi- 
ness of a dramatic poet is, in Aristotle’s 
words, to represent ‘ men in action,’ not 
theories in discussion. The answer to 
this is simply that while Sophocles is a 
dramatist, Euripides happens to be, like 
Bernard Shaw and Pirandello, a philo- 
sophical dramatist... It is credibly 
affirmed by various ancient authorities 
that Euripides began life as a student 
of philosophy ; and that he numbered 
among his friends Anaxagoras and 
Socrates, Protagoras and Prodicus. It 
was in Euripides’ house, according to 
one story, that Protagoras gave the first 
public recital of his famous treatise 
Concerning the Gods, which made as 
much stir in Periclean Athens as Dar- 


1 ‘Euripides, auditor Anaxagorae, quem philo- 
sophum Athenienses scenicum appellaverunt’ 
(Vitruv. VIII., praef. § i.). 
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win’s Origin of Species once did in Eng- 
land and still does in Tennessee. And if 
the value of such statements be doubted, 
we still have the evidence of Euripides’ 
own work, which clearly shows ac- 
quaintance with the ideas not only of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras but of less 
known philosophers like Diogenes of 
Apollonia and of older thinkers like 
Heraclitus. That being so, we have a 
prima facie ground for seeking in his 
plays some trace of his reaction to the 
teaching of Socrates. 

But the fact remains that Euripides 
wrote plays, not treatises: how then 
are we to tell when his characters are 
uttering their author’s thoughts and 
when their own? This is a real diffi- 
culty; but to the careful student not, I 
think, an insuperable one. To begin 
with, in Euripides, as in Shaw, we can 
generally distinguish the characters who 
are only characters, a Theseus or a 
Broadbent, an Admetus or a Burge- 
Lubin, from those who are also, like 
their author, thinkers—John Tanner or 
Father Keegan, Medea or Phaedra or 
Hecuba or Electra (for it is a peculiarity 
of Euripides that his thinkers are nearly 
always women). If we find further, as 
on the whole we do find, that, despite 
profound differences of individual tem- 
perament and dramatic circumstance, 
the thoughts of these various thinking 
characters spring from the same funda- 
mental attitude towards life, which is 
not determined for them by their history 
or situation, then we are justified in 
assuming that this attitude was the 
author’s. Where the speaker’s philo- 
sophical opinions are determined in 
advance by his profession or his previous 
history (as with the professional seer 
Tiresias or the temple-bred boy Ion) 
they must of course be correspondingly 
discounted. Where, on the other hand, 
his opinions are conspicuously inappro- 
priate to his personality or his dramatic 
situation — where the d:avora breaks 
loose from the pi@os—there we have 
especial reason to suspect the interven- 
tion of the author. When, for instance, 


Hecuba, on hearing the moving recital 
of her daughter’s martyrdom, responds 
with a disquisition on the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment 
as elements in the formation of character, 


after which with a much-needed apology 
she recalls herself to the matter in 
hand'—when this happens we may be 
sure that the disquisition is the work of 
Euripides the philosopher, who must 
then make his excuses as best he can to 
Euripides the dramatist. 

The opinions hardest to assess are 
those of the Chorus. It is certain that 
in many cases the Chorus are content 
to draw the conventional moral from 
the events of the play, although it is 
equally certain that this was not the 
moral that Euripides meant us to draw. 
There are Choruses in Euripides who 
affirm their belief in the oracle of Delphi, 
in the inherited curse, in the importance 
of ritual, in such myths as the divine 
birth of Heracles—all of them things 
which we have good reason to think 
that Euripides did not believe in. On 
the other hand, there are many places 
where Euripides does seem to speak 
through his Chorus, even at the sacrifice 
of dramatic appropriateness, as when 
he makes the villagers of prehistoric 
Pherae describe themselves as deeply 
read in poetry and philosophy and con- 
vinced necessitarians.* 

Bearing these cautions in mind, let 
us see whether we can discover in the 
extant plays and fragments any evidence 
of Euripides’ attitude towards our three 
affirmations of rationalism. And since 
it is obviously the theory of conduct 
which concerns a dramatist most deeply, 
let us begin with the ethical affirmation : 
that virtue, being a kind of knowledge, 
is teachable, and that wrongdoing is the 
result of ignorance. 

Why did Medea murder her children? 
Was it because she was a barbarian, 
who knew no better? We have her 
own answer in vv. 1078 ff. ‘I recog- 
nise,’ she says, ‘what evil I am about 
to do, but my @Ouyos (my passion) is 
stronger than my counsels: @uyés is the 
cause of Man’s worst crimes.’ Her 
reason can judge her action, which she 
frankly describes as a ‘foul murder,’* 
but it cannot influence it: the springs 
of action are in the @uyos, beyond the 
reach of reason. Helplessly she be- 
seeches her @uyos to have mercy: ‘No! 
for God’s sake, my Ouvyos, do not this 


1 Hec. 592 ff. Alc.g62. Med. 1383. 
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thing: touch them not, O desperate 
one—spare my children!’! It is the 
traditional appeal of the victim to the 
tyrant: only here victim and tyrant are 
bound together in one personality— 
which is, nevertheless, in some dreadful 
way not one but two. Jason, like the 
conventional Greek he is, would fain 
put the blame on an dddotwp;? but 
Medea ts her own adaotwp. 

Consider next the Hippolytus. Atthe 
beginning of the play Hippolytus goes 
out of his way to inform us, @ propos 
de bottes, that true cwdpoovvn comes 
from not from teaching.2 And 
later, when Theseus asks bitterly why, 
among all the countless discoveries of 
Man, no one has yet discovered a way 
of teaching moral sense (poveiv) to 
those who have no vois, Hippolytus 
rejoins: ‘Clever indeed is the sophist 
you describe, who is able to force a 
moral sense upon those who lack it.’* 
This sounds very much like a hit at 
Prodicus and his kind, who claimed to 
teach men dpert7. But where, then, 
does this ineradicable evil come from? 
Theseus, a hopelessly superficial person, 
merely puts it down to lack of voids; 
but Phaedra, who has often lain awake 
all night thinking about this question,° 
knows as well as Medea that it has 
nothing to do with our intellect : 


Ta xphor’ Kal 
éxmovoumer 


Something gets in the way—either 
apyia, so that the good principles are 
inoperative, or else 75ovy, setting up a 
rival principle of conduct. We are 
reminded of Aristotle’s analysis of the 
dxpatys and the a century 
later. As the Nurse puts it, you can 
be cwppor, and yet desire evil :’ just as 
Medea was cog, and yet did evil. The 
Chorus may ascribe it all to the ances- 
tral curse ;* but Euripides knows better. 
The moral impotence of the reason is 
emphasised repeatedly in the fragments.® 

I have already referred to the passage 
where Hecuba asks whether moral differ- 


Jbid. 1056-7. Ibid. 1333. 

79 f. (bid, 921-2. 
2a. 375. Ibid. 380 ff. 

7 Ibid. 358. 8 Jbid. 756 ff. 


* Cf eg. frs. 576, 837-8 (the numeration 
followed is that of Nauck’s second edition). 


ences are due to heredity or environ- 
ment : 
Gp’ ol rexévres rpopal 
Her answer is the commonsense one 
that both have their importance. But 
we see from other passages that the 
influence of environment is strictly 
limited. péy:orov dvow: no amount 
of training will make good men out of 
children with a bad heredity."4 Adrastus 
in the Supplices!® makes the poet's idea 
of moral education more precise: 
courage can be taught—but only by 
aoxnots, by practice, in the same way 
as babies learn to speak and understand. 
One is tempted to think that Euripides 
has in mind here discussions like those 
in Plato’s Laches: at any rate, both 
here and in fr. 926 he seems to em- 
phasise the principle of dexnois, which 
the Socratic intellectualism tended to 
undervalue, and which lies at the base 
of most modern educational reforms. 
For Euripides the evil in human 
nature is thus indestructible and rooted 
in heredity (which with him, as with 
Ibsen, takes the place of the Aeschylean 
Ancestral Curse) ; the intellect is power- 
less to control it, though early education 
may have some effect in favourable cases. 
Euripides’ characters do not merely 
enunciate these principles; they also 
illustrate them in action. The Medea, 
the Hippolytus, the Hecuba, the Heracles: 
what gives to all these plays their pro- 
foundly tragic character is the victory 
of irrational impulse over reason in a 
noble but unstable human being. Video 
meliora probogue, deteriora sequor : it is 
here that Euripides finds the essence 
of man’s moral tragedy. Hence the 
scientific care which, as an ancient critic 
remarks, he devoted to the study of 
épwrds te kai pavias—the dark irrational 
side of man’s nature. The accuracy 
with which he observed the symptoms 
of neurosis and insanity appears from 
such scenes as Phaedra’s first conversa- 
tion with the Nurse,}* or the awakening 
of Agave out of her Dionysiac trance 
personality,!* or again in the figure of 


11 Frs. 344, 807, 1053. 


102. 
14 Bacch. 1264-84. Noteworthy here are (1) 
the amnesia which comes on in verse 1272 (as 


2° Hec. 899. 
13 ort ff. 
13 Hipp. 198-251. Cf. CR. XXXIX., 1925, 
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Heracles, whose insanity is clearly 
marked as belonging to the manic- 
depressive type. But I can only men- 
tion these things in passing, as exem- 
plifying the fascinated precision with 
which Euripides explored those dark 
tracts of the spirit that lie outside the 
narrow illuminated field of rational 
thought. 

We have seen that in Euripides the 
intellect does not help us to right con- 
duct. Does it help to the attainment 
of truth? There are many passages 
which suggest that it does not. In the 
first place, the bad characters in Eu- 
ripides argue as ingeniously and plaus- 
ibly as the good: hence Aristophanes 
can accuse him of making the worse 
appear the better cause. ‘A clever 
speaker can argue both for and against 
any proposition whatever,’ says some- 

body in the Antiope,) echoing a famous 
remark of Protagoras. Such a speaker 
wields a terrible power—the power of 
Persuasion, that goddess whose altar, 
as we are told in another fragment, is 
set in the human heart.2, Why do we 
not abandon all other studies, asks 
Hecuba, and hire teachers of Persua- 
sion*—teachers like Gorgias, in fact? 
But persuasion is not proof: in the 
end, 7paypara are stronger than Aoryor ;* 
Aoyor cheat us just as hopes do;° the 
cogpol Kal pepimyntai Aoywy come to a 
bad end. What then is left us but 
the ‘enlightened scepticism’ 
dmiotia) recommended by the mes- 
senger in the Helena?’ I remark here 
that the rationalist Plato denounces the 
sophists quite as vigorously as Euripides 
does. But there is this difference: 
Plato, because he is a rationalist, believes 
that he has a technique for discriminat- 
ing the genuine philosophers from the 


with patients awakening from an hypnotic 
trance), and the gentle skill with which Cadmus 
reinstates the lost memory by the help of asso- 
ciation ; (2) Agave’s attempt to retreat into 
her dream rather than face the truth of which 
she is already subconsciously aware (1278; cf 
1107-9, where Pentheus is simultaneously 
thought of as an animal and as a human spy, 
and the similar clash of dream and reality in 
Pentheus’ own mind, v. 922). 


1 Fr. 189. 2 Fr. 170. 
8 Hec. 814 ff. * Fr. 205. 
5 Fr. 652. 


1617. 


© Med. 1225; cf. Hec. 1192. 


hollow sophists ; Euripides’ characters, 
on the other hand, constantly complain 
that no such technique exists : 

ovbdels Spos éx Gedy 

Xpnerois odde xaxols cagprs.® 

There is a story in Diogenes Laertius 
that Socrates, who always attended 
the first production of a new play by 
Euripides, had come to see his Electra. 
He sat it out until the actors reached 
the place where Orestes, discussing this 
very question of the criterion of good- 
ness, declares that it is better to give 
it up: 

P xpdriorov Tadr’ dav 

At that point Socrates rose and left 
the theatre in disgust. The anecdote 
is very likely an invention ; but it points 
to the truth that the whole Socratic- 
Platonic political philosophy depends 
on the possibility of sorting out with 
certainty the good from the bad, the 
guardians from the common people— 
and this possibility is just what Euripi- 
des denies. Time, he admits, will show,” 
but no other test is any use. 

Is intelligence to be desired as a 
means to happiness? From the case 
of Medea, it would seem not. Medea is 
the typical clever woman: ‘All the 
Greeks recognised that you were co¢7,’ 
says herhusband." But her cleverness 
has brought about her ruin: etl 8 ov« 
a@yav cody, she cries—‘I am not so 
very clever after all.’"* Her advice to 
parents is, not to bring up their children 
to be mepioods codoi: they will get 
nothing by it but unpopularity. The 
same thought, that ‘the too much 
wisdom of the wise brings its own 
penalty,’ recurs in the Electra; but 
there it receives a deeper interpreta- 
tion: the wise suffer more than other 
men because they feel more profoundly 
the pity of life.“ In the light of these 
two passages we can understand the 
curious prayer of the Chorus in the 
Hippolytus,° who wish for an insight 
into life which shall be true, indeed, but 
not too precise : 

beta pyr’ arpexhs ab wrapdonuos evelyn. 


6693 of. Med. 516, Hifp. 925. 


bs 379. Hipp. 428, etc. 

539. 
13 294 ff.; of fr. 636. 14 294 ff. 
5116. 
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To see too deeply into the nature of 
the world is very dangerous. 

Against this we may set a famous 
passage in praise of the student’s life, 
fr. 902. . . ., it begins: 
‘Blessed is he who...’ This is the 
traditional formula for introducing a 
beatitude ; but what it introduces here 
is a little surprising : 

bABios THs ioroplas 

‘Blessed is he who has learned the 
methods of research.’ The chief ground 
of his blessedness, however, seems to 
be that he is thereby kept out of mis- 
chief, ‘without impulse to hurt his 
fellows, or to any unrighteous dealing, 
but contemplating the ageless order of 
undying Nature, how it arose and 
whence : such men have no temptation 
to ugly deeds.’ The same spirit breathes 
in Amphion’s prayer: ‘Give me the 
gift of song and subtle utterance: let 
me not meddle at all in the distempers 
of the State.’ The contemplative life, 
as distinguished from the noisy propa- 
ganda of the sophists, is a sheltered 
and beautiful one; but for all that it is 
the refuge of despair, like that sheltering 
wall behind which Plato’s Good Man 
crouches from the storm, leaving the 
wicked to their wickedness. Here for 
once Plato and Euripides speak with 
the same voice—a voice which fore- 
bodes the apparition of the Stoic philoso- 
pher and the Christian monk. 

But it is by no means the same ‘ age- 
less order’ which Plato and Euripides 
contemplate. The Platonic contempla- 
tive is at home in the universe, because 
he sees the universe as penetrated 
through and through by a divine reason, 
and therefore penetrable to human 
reason also. But for Euripides Man is 
the slave, not the favourite child, of the 
gods ;* and the name of the ‘ageless 
order’ is Necessity. ovdév 
’Avdykas nipov, cry the Chorus in the 
Alcestis.2 All else is guesswork. Is 
‘ Zeus’ some physical principle, like the 
ether ?* or is he a mythological projec- 


1 Fr. 201. 2 Or. 418. 

3 965; of Hel. 513 f., and the repeated in- 
sistence that Man is subject to the same cycle 
of physical necessity as Nature, /rs. 332, 419, 


757. 
* Fr. 869 ; cf. 836, 911, 935. 


tion of what is highest in ourselves ? or 
just another name for Necessity ?° Eu- 
ripides lets his puppets speculate, but 
Euripides does not know. His own 

osition seems to be fairly summed up 
in one of the fragments :* ‘ Men are not 
masters of these high arguments. He 
that pretends to have knowledge con- 
cerning the gods, has in truth no higher 
science than to persuade men by asser- 
tion.’ And with that the whole of the 
traditional Greek mythology crumbles 
to the ground. That, in fact, Apollo 
and the Furies and the rest of the 
denizens of Olympus and Tartarus are 
for Euripides no more than dramatic 
fictions has been abundantly proved by 
Verrall and others: there is no need 
for me to labour the point. 

What is more important is to em- 
phasise that, in spite of all this, Euripi- 
des remains in the wider sense of the 
word a deeply religious poet. The state 
religion meant little or nothing to him; 
and concepts like and ’Avdy«n 
seem to offer small handhold for faith. 
Yet it is clear that there are forces in 
the world—inhuman and non-rational 
forces—which he recognises as divine. 
Consider the Hippolytus again, and take 
first the Nurse’s lines (189 ff.) : 

All the life of Man is pain, and there is no 
rest from trouble. But that Other—whatever 
it be—that is more precious than life, darkness 
enshrouding covers it in cloud. A nameless 


thing that shines across the world: and ’tis 
plain that for this we are sick with longing, 


5 Tr. 885 : 

Sorts ror’ ef ct, eldévan, 

Zedbs, elr’ dvdyen piceos elre vos Bporav. 
The interpretation I have ventured to give to 
the ambiguous vovs Sporéy is supported by 
v. 988, where the same speaker tells Helen 
that her own corrupt mind (vous) turned into 
Aphrodite : Aphrodite is only a hypostatised 
lust, and Zeus himself may be a like figment. 
The famous line 


6 yap éorw év éxdory beds (fr. 1007) 


is similarly ambiguous. Nemesius (Vat. Hom. 
348) took it to mean rdv vouv év éxdor@ 
mpovoeiv éxdorov, 8€ Is this ‘ pal- 
tering in a double sense’ deliberate and pru- 
dential? Cf. also the much discussed lines 
Hec. 799-801, where Hecuba seems to say that 
the gods are the servants (or symbols ?) of the 
Law of Justice which governs human society, 
and that religion derives its strength from 
morality. Whether the ‘Law’ is meant to be 
cosmic as well as human, I cannot feel sure. 


* 793; cf also 395, 483. 
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because we have no knowledge of another life, 
because we have no revelation (amddegéis) of the 
things under earth, but still drift vainly upon a 
tide of legend. 

This is not the religion of the state, 
nor the religion of the Orphic societies, 
nor the religion of Socrates: all these 
believed that they had in some sense 
an amoderfis of the things under earth. 
But the essential mark of the religious 
temperament is here—the affirmation 
of a something ‘ Other’ which is ‘ more 
precious than life.’ We shall meet it 
again in the Bacchae.—Consider next 
the figure of Kypris in the Hippolytus. 
Mythologise the force which made the 
tragedy of Phaedra—turn Kypris into a 
person—and you get not a goddess but 
a petty fiend, whose motives are the 
meanest personal jealousies. Mytholo- 
gise the interplay of this force with the 
opposite force of chastity, and you get 
a ludicrous picture of the Balance of 
Power in the chancelleries of Olympus, 
such as is sketched for us in lines 1329 
ff. But from behind this transparent 
satire on the Olympians there emerges 
a deeper conception of Kypris and 
Artemis as eternal cosmic powers: the 
very point of the satire is to show that 
they must be interpreted as principles, 
not as persons—ei tu aicxpor, 
ovx« Oeoi. That is just what the 
Nurse says :' ‘ Kypris, it appears, is no 
goddess, but something bigger.’ Further 
on she is more explicit: ‘ Kypris haunts 
the air; in the waves of the sea she 
hath her dwelling ; of her are all things 
born. She is the sower, she the giver 
of desire ; and children of desire are all 
we upon earth.’? The Kypris of the 
Hippolytus is none other than the Venus 
Genetrix of Lucretius, the Life Force 
of Schopenhauer, the é/an vital of Berg- 
son: a force unthinking, unpitying, but 
divine. Opposed to her, as the negative 
to the positive pole of the magnet, stands 
Artemis, the principle of aloofness, of 
refusal, ultimately of death. Between 
these two poles swings the dark and 
changeful life of Man, the plaything 
which they exalt for a moment by their 
companionship, and drop so easily when 
it is broken : 

paxpay 5é padlws ducdlay, 
says Hippolytus bitterly.* 


447. 


3 1441. 


1 360. 
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If with this thought in our minds— 
the thought of the divinity of natural 
forces—we approach the Bacchae, I 
think we shall find that great but 
puzzling play somewhat less difficult to 
understand. If I am right in my general 
view of Euripides, the Bacchae is neither 
the pious testimony of a death-bed con- 
version (as the Victorians supposed) nor 
the last sneer of the dying atheist (as 
Verrall supposed). To my mind it is 
neither a recantation nor a development 
of Euripides’ earlier views on the Olym- 
pians and their cult: because, as Pro- 
fessor Murray has emphasised, it has 
very little to do with the Olympians—it 
is a study of an orgiastic nature-religion. 
Euripides is dealing here with some- 
thing based neither on reason nor on 
Homeric tradition, but on an immediate 
personal experience—an experience in 
which ‘the heart is congregationalised,’* 
so that the worshipper is made one 
with his fellow-worshippers, one also 
with the wildness of brute nature,® and 
one with Dionysus, the spirit of that 
wildness. Euripides confronts us here 
with an irruption into normal life of the 
mystery behind life, the ‘something 
other that is more precious than life.’ 
Beside that Other, sings the Chorus, 
the wisdom of the sophist is folly (ro 
coor ov codia) ;? beside it the wisdom 
of the true philosopher is but a groping 
in darkness : 

Tb copov ob Pbovd> 

xalpw ra 5° érepa peydda 

pavepa.§ 
‘The Other Things are great and 
shining.’ But this is precisely the 
Nurse’s doctrine, only more confidently 
enunciated! And the scorn poured on 
false codia is entirely in keeping with 
what we have met elsewhere in Eu- 
ripides. 

Perhaps the nearest modern parallel ® 
to the Bacchae (if one may compare 


75, Oraveverae Wuydv: the rendering is 
Verrall’s. 

5 726, wav cuveBdxxev’ Spos Kal Onpes. 

6 115, doris dyn (I accept 
Murray's reading and interpretation of the line). 

a 1005. 

® Or, rather, not a parallel but an echo; for 
it was Professor Murray’s translation of the 
Bacchae which set Shaw exploring the truncated 
—— of orgiastic religion in our own 
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great things with smaller) is Shaw's 
Major Barbara. But the difference of 
treatment in the two plays is as striking 
as the similarity of subject. Shaw ap- 
proaches salvationism as a psychologist ; 
Euripides studies Bacchism both as 
psychologist and as poet. That is why 
he can deal faithfully alike with the 
surpassing beauty and the inhuman 
cruelty of irrationalist religion, where 
Shaw sees only its humour and its 
pathos. That the deep religious feeling 
shown in the choruses is not the result 
of any eleventh-hour conversion appears 
from a fragmentary chorus of an earlier 
play, The Men of Crete, in which the 
mysteries of the Kouretes, closely akin 
to those of Dionysus, are treated in the 
same reverent spirit.1_ That these songs 
are instinct with a personal emotion 
seems to me unmistakable. But in none 
of his greater plays does Euripides vio- 
late the law of experience by putting 
all the moral weights into one scale of 
the balance. Reverence does not blind 
him to the inhumanity of the great 
Nature-Powers. ‘Gods ought to be 
wiser than men,’ says the old serving- 
man in the Hippolytus to the cosmic 
principle Kypris.* ‘Gods ought not to 
be like men in their anger,’ says the 
broken old man Cadmus to the cosmic 
principle Dionysus.* But the human 
‘ought’ has no meaning for cosmic 
principles. There is indeed an imma- 
nent ‘Justice’ in the universe—Euripides 
throughout his life asserted that—but 
it is no paternal government by the 
father of gods and men.‘ It is the 
justice of Kypris, the justice of Dionysus, 
an unpitying, unreasoning justice that 
pauses for no nice assessment of deserts, 
but sweeps away the innocent with the 
guilty, Phaedra with Hippolytus, Cad- 
mus with Pentheus. This is the religion 
of Euripides—pessimistic and irration- 
alist, as his ethics and cosmology are 
pessimistic and irrationalist. 


What are we to think of such a 
Weltanschauung ? What is its historical 
significance? That it is diametrically 


1 Fr. 475. 2 Hipp. 120. 

3 Bacch. 1348. 

4 Cf. especially the remarkable fragment 508 
{which should perhaps be brought into connec- 
tion with Hec. 799-801). 


opposed to the Socratic thesis is plain 
enough. Socrates affirmed the suprem- 
acy of reason in the governance of the 
universe and in the life of man; in both 
these spheres Euripides denied it : 
Tapaynos ev Te Tots Belas Er 
kav Tots Bporelas.§ 

The question how far Euripides de- 
veloped his own view in conscious oppo- 
sition to that of his friend is a difficult 
one to answer (nor is it a question of 
the first importance). I should say 
myself that some of the passages about 
the relation between knowledge and 
conduct do at any rate look like a con- 
scious reaction against the opinion of 
Socrates, or of other persons who 
thought like Socrates; but that the rest 
of the Euripidean outlook on things 
probably shaped itself independently, 
and its positive inspiration, in so far as 
it is not original, derives from the work 
of the last physicists (like Diogenes of 
Apollonia) and the first sophists (like 
Protagoras). Some of the characteristic 
features of this outlook appear already 
in the Alcestis, produced in 438; and it 
is very doubtful if Socrates had emerged 
as an independent thinker at so early a 
date. 

Probably, if the works of Protagoras 
and others of that kidney were extant, 
we should find the philosophical opinions 
of Euripides less surprising. As it is, 
Euripides remains for us the chief repre- 
sentative of fifth-century irrationalism ; 
and herein, quite apart from his great- 
ness as a dramatist, lies his importance 
for the history of Greek thought. The 
disease of which Greek culture eventu- 
ally died is known by many names. To 
some it appears as a virulent form of 
scepticism ; to others, as a virulent form 
of mysticism. Professor Murray has 
called it the Failure of Nerve. My own 
name for it is systematic irrationalism. 
Its emergence fas been variously ac- 
counted for: some put it down to the 
influx of Oriental ideas following Alex- 
ander’s Eastern conquests; others, to the 
decay of the city state; others, to malaria 
or the will of God. To my mind, the 
case of Euripides proves that an acute 
attack of it was already threatening the 
Greek world in the fifth century, when 
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the city state was still flourishing and 
intercourse with the East was still rela- 
tively restricted. He shows all the 
characteristic symptoms: the peculiar 
blend of a destructive scepticism with a 
no less destructive mysticism ; the asser- 
tion that emotion, not reason, deter- 
mines human conduct; despair of the 
state, resulting in quietism ; despair of 
rational theology, resulting in a craving 
for a religion of the orgiastic type. For 
the time being the attack was averted— 
in part by the development of the 
Socratic-Platonic philosophy ; in part, 
no doubt, by other agencies which 
escape us, since they did not express 
themselves in a literary form. But the 
germ survived, became endemic, and 
spread over the whole Greco-Roman 
world as soon as social conditions were 
favourable to its development. Greek 
rationalism died slowly (even Plotinus 
is in many respects a rationalist); but 
it was already more than half dead when 


Christianity and the other Oriental 
religions administered the coup de grace. 
Considerable elements of it were taken 
over into Christianity; but the next 
emergence of a complete or nearly com- 
plete rationalism is in the work of 
Descartes and Spinoza. Since then it 
has in many guises dominated our 
thought. But I need hardly remind 
you that at the present time its suprem- 
acy is threatened from a great variety 
of quarters: by pragmatists and be- 
haviourists, by theosophists and by 
spiritualists, by Dr. Jung and by Dr. 
Freud. That is perhaps one reason 
why Euripides, who seemed so poor a 
creature to Schlegel and to coe 
whom Swinburne could describe as a 
scenic sophist and a mutilated monkey, 
is for our generation one of the most 
sympathetic figures in the whole of 
ancient literature. 
E. R. Dopps. 


University of Birmingham. 


THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ODES OF HORACE. 


FIFTY years ago Horace was regarded 
as an exhausted subject; and the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Empire, which 
he favoured, as a lamentable descent 
from grace. Clio was in fact at that 
time very cross with Caesar Augustus, 
whom her popular votaries, like Gold- 
smith and Merivale, denounced as a cruel 
and crafty liberticide. Her humour has 
now changed, and no one who gets his 
history from ancient sources, in place 
of the bias of theorists, will need to 
apologise for reopening the case for the 
interpretation of even the most familiar 
of the Augustan poets. 

Not that the conventional Horace is 
killed or even scotched—journalistic 
references will not allow us to forget 
the ‘urbane’ epicurean with a genius 
for graceful verse and a taste for rather 
disgraceful living; and the moralist 
with his tongue in his cheek (suspendens 
omnia naso) still keeps his proverbial 
status. But he is no longer the Horace 
of the scholar, as the Augustus of Gold- 
smith is no longer that of the historian. 

In order to understand the odes of 
Horace, and particularly his first three 
books, dedicated to Maecenas, and de- 


scribed as a monumentum aere perennius, 
it is necessary to consider the circum- 
stances of the erection of this poetical 
memorial. 

We are wont to insist that for pur- 
poses of interpretation the poem itself 
is the main thing, and of greater im- 
portance than the personality of the 
author and of topical facts connected 
with its production. Without doubt 
this is the soundest of all principles of 
literary criticism, but it postulates a 
real and not an illusory possession of 
the poem, and, in the case of Horace’s 
Three Books, the ‘poem’ is not a 
miscellany, but a co-ordination, posses- 
sion of which cannot be obtained 
without close study of the author’s life, 
times, and associates. 

A foreign critic somewhere about 
1825 procured acceptance for the view 
that B.c. 23 was the latest date for the 
composition of this work. He was 
demonstrably wrong, but I am not 
aware that any commentator exploded 
Franke’s theory until 1884, when the 
late Dr. A. W. Verrall adduced suffi- 
cient material from history to prove 
that these odes were inspired by events 
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ot later date, in the allusions to which 
the solution of their many admitted 
difficulties of interpretation was likely 
to be found. 

Horace is a ‘classic,’ which means 
that his work has more than an 
ephemeral appeal. He may be viewed 
from different angles and construed in 
various ways; but these processes 
should be kept within the bounds 
prescribed by the author, and his own 
claims with regard to his work and 
character must be fully respected. But 
respect for Horace himself in this 
particular will infallibly diminish if not 
altogether destroy one’s respect for the 
Horace of convention. 

In the art of poetry both the Greeks 
and Latins highly valued and freely 
used conventions that are now outworn. 
Our inclination is towards the severance 
of all Art from ties definably topical. 
It was not so in the Augustan age, when, 
with education based on Greek and 
Alexandrine models, ironic duplicity, 
latent suggestion, and hyponoic subtlety 
were quite germane to an ideal of pure 
poetry. In certain classes of com- 
position these were the characteristics 
chiefly to be desired, and for lack of 
them the verse would be regarded as 
vapid and nerveless. Forms of presenta- 
tion, too, followed recognised convention. 
Metres had special significances and 
limitations. A complimentary or erotic 
poem in the measure of Archilochus or 
Hipponax would be equivocal, and lay 
itself open to suspicion of insincerity or 
sarcasm. The stories and characters 
of mythology were used symbolically. 
Suggestive nomenclature was in vogue, 
and Horace used this in his lyrics as 
well as in his Satires and Epistles with 
greater or less freedom and subtlety. 
Sometimes it is as obvious as that of 
our early dramatists—his Pantolabus is 
a‘ grab-all’; Neobule, a girl of immature 
judgment; Thaliarchus, a master of the 
revels. In other examples the reason 
of the choice is more recondite, as in 
Xanthias of Phocis, Hebrus Liparaeus, 
and many others. Horace frequently 
addresses or refers to people by their 
real names, but sometimes it is clear 
that he is using invented ones, and then 
the interpreter must recognise that the 
name has significance. 


Horace was not a mere dilettante 
engaged in turning out pretty trifles for 
the delectation of friends and a suc- 
cession of ‘frail but merry Pyrrhas and 
Lydes,’ as Sainte-Beuve hasit. Accord- 
ing to the standard of his age, his moral 
conduct was correct; and he was the 
honoured and intimate companion of 

reat statesmen in a most critical time 
or Rome and civilisation. Augustus, 
who was a puritan in morals, the 
banisher of Ovid, and the strenuous 
advocate of the old Roman simplicity 
of life, asked him to join his personal 
retinue, and chose him as the poet for 
the great religious revival by which he 
wished to impress the people with his 
own sentiments in this regard. 

Illumination comes, I hold, from 
recognising that the Pyrrhas, Lydes, 
Leuconoés, and Barines in Horace’s 
published poems do not represent the 
poet’s lady-loves, though the symbolic 
names may have particular as well as 
general reflections. The odes in which 
they occur are neither academic exercises 
nor erotic sincerities, but conventional 
forms giving opportunity for weaving 
into the verse the threads of a story 
which he could only hint at, and dare 
not plainly tell. 

No one has expressed better the 
Roman conception of a poem than 
Saint Fulgentius in his interpretation of 
Statius, where incidentally he indicates 
why we have not heard more of the 
inner meanings of classical poetry from 
scholiasts and grammarians. After ex- 
pressing admiration for those who give 
covert lessons on human affairs under 
the charm of poetic fiction, and citing 
Horace by the way, Fulgentius com- . 
pares poetry to a nut which consists of 
two things, shell and kernel: so are 
poems double, having a recondite or 
parabolic, as well as a literal sense: the 
kernel of a nut is concealed by the shell: 
in a poem the secret meaning lies hidden 
under the literal sense: to have the 
kernel the shell must be broken: to in- 
terpret the figures of speech the letter 
must be sacrificed. A lad plays with 
nuts uncracked (diligit puer nucem tn- 
tegram ad ludum), but a grown man of 
good sense breaks and eats them: so, 
‘if thou art a boy thou gettest the 
literal sense merely, without subtle ex- 
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planations, but when thou art of mature 
age the shell must be broken and the 
kernel extracted, if by its taste thou 
wouldst be edified.’ 

The poetry of Horace, considered in 
the light of history, will yield surprising 
results to mature examination of this 
kind. 

Horace’s father, besides giving his 
son an excellent training and education, 
must have left him sufficient means to 
maintain a good position; otherwise he 
would not have been admitted to the 
society he enjoyed in Athens or have 
been made a military tribune under 
Brutus. He disclaimed any aptitude 
for soldiering, but this early distinction 
shows that he had soared from a lowly 
nest with unexpected strength of wing, 
and without need of the patronage 
that he afterwards enjoyed. 

He was at first an ardent republican, 
and throughout his life was inspired by 
a deep concern for the welfare of the 
state. Of indifferent health, by nature 
retiring and unambitious, and without 
hereditary claim to distinction (Sat. 
I. 6), he sought no public status, but 
devoted his talents to the cause he 
finally adopted and advocated till his 
death. Having been impoverished by 
the Civil War, he became a treasury 
official, but he was known to both Virgil 
and Varius, and by these was introduced 
to Maecenas, whose influence in affairs 
of state was then supreme. 

For nearly a year Maecenas watched 
his man, and then brought him into the 
closest relationship with himself. It 
was an intimacy which Horace shared 
with Virgil, and the attachment was 
deep and mutual. 

The policy of Maecenas was framed 
in view of the crisis of the times. Its 
purpose was to establish Augustus 
securely with a strong personal rule in 
Rome. Many anti-Caesarean survivors 
of the civil wars accepted it, and in the 
final clash with Antony and Cleopatra 
supported Augustus. The desire of 


Augustus himself at that time was to 
restore the Republic in its integrity (Suet. 
Aug. 31, Dio 53. 1, Mon. ‘Anc., Sen. 
de Brev. Vit. 6). Maecenas and the im- 
perialists were convinced that a return 
to the old order of things was im- 
Horace, quickly giving his 


possible. 


. Maecenas. 
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whole heart to Maecenas in personal 
affection, accepted this view and, like 
Virgil, wrote in support of it. In the 
odes that he regarded as his title to 
fame his passion of patriotism is dis- 
closed with absolute sincerity. Out of 
many passages that might be cited to 
prove this, the lines that conclude the 
fourteenth ode of Book I., in which 
the Republic is metaphorically referred 
to as a ship in a troubled sea (ef. Quin- 
tilian 8. 6. 44), will suffice: 


Your trouble late made sick this heart of mine, 
And still I love you, still am ill at ease, 


is Conington’s version of them, but the 
full feeling of the Latin is hardly thereby 
conveyed. On the other hand, it is 
open to question whether the passion of 
sex, in respect of himself personally, is 
really revealed at all in the same collec- 
tion of odes. 

At every turn he baffles the interpreter 
who regards the lighter poems in the 
Three Books as merely the elegant pro- 
ductions of an amorist. 

Horace dedicated his work to 
He placed him before the 
Emperor, and it is the statesman’s 
approval that is primarily sought 
(Odes I. 1. 35, Epist. I. 1. 1). 

The pride of the achievement is to 
be the lot of the Muse of Tragedy; but 
the means by which it is to be achieved 
are the attributes of her sisters, Euterpe, 
the muse of lyrical poetry, and Poly- 
hymnia, muse of the mythus or allegory 
and of the unspoken word and silent 
sign.} 

Its first book of thirty-eight pieces 
has historical references in chrono- 
logical order, extending from the assassi- 
nation of Julius Caesar to the fall of 
Alexandria. Its second opens a new 
era, and the historical sequence con- 
tinues to be marked until it culminates 
in events that happened in 22 B.c., 
which alienated Augustus from Maece- 
nas, and extinguished the latter as a 
political power. 

This fall of the statesman whom 
Horace regarded as the better and 
greater part of his own existence (cf. 


1 Cf. Odes 1. 1.; and Ausonius, /d. XX. 7, 
. Signat cuncta manu loquitur Polyhymnia 
gestu’; also Inscr. Herculan., Wodvpria pious ; 
and Ciris, 55, ‘amat P. verum.? 
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Odes II. 17. 5-8), and who had done 
more for Augustus than any other, was 
the tragedy that accounts for the attri- 
bution of these odes to the Muse of 
Grief and Sorrow. 

The penultimate ode of the series is 
Horace’s attempt to console his stricken 
friend, whose life was embittered by the 
blow until its close fourteen years later. 

The separation between the Emperor 
and Maecenas was prepared for by the 
former’s resolute intention at that time 
to retire gradually from the numerous 
offices with which he had been invested. 
He was striving towards what he 
regarded as the felicissimus status of a 
Republic ‘restored’ in fact as well as 
name. This he never succeeded in 
establishing. His abandonment of the 
consulship after 23 B.c. roused to fury 
the populace of Rome, who threatened 
to burn the Senators in their house un- 
less they re-elected him, and implored 
Caesar to proclaim himself Dictator. 
Augustus rent his clothes and passion- 
ately refused. He pacified the crowd 
at the moment, but persisted in his 
steps towards ultimate retirement (Dio 
Cass. 54. 1). Maecenas, of course, 
viewed any such movement with dis- 
may, and Horace, so far from being a 
‘courtly flatterer,’ ran the risk of im- 
perial resentment in emphasising his 
patron’s sentiments as well as his own 
when he wrote that, though a firm and 
righteous man will not bow to popular 
clamour, one who has accepted a 
government on the sanction of divinity 
cannot descend from his elevation and 
relinquish his office (cf. Odes III. 2. 
16 ff., and III. 3. 1 ff., and Dio Cass. 
51. 35). 

But the actual breach of relations 
between Augustus and his minister 
occurred over another matter. The 
wife of Maecenas had two brothers, 
Gaius Proculeius Varro Murena and 
Lucius Licinius Varro Murena. Of 
Proculeius (cf. Odes II. 2. 4) we know 
that he was a knight and an intimate 
friend and assistant of Augustus, on 


1 The references of the ancient historians, 
etc., to the plight of Maecenas were collected 
for an address to the Oxford Philological Society 
in 1908, and have been published in the Sewanee 
(U.S.A.) Review for April-June, 1924, vol. xxxii., 
No. 2, under the title Zhe Fall of Maecenas. 
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whom the latter designed to bestow the 
hand of his daughter Julia after the 
death of Marcellus—a project opposed 
by Maecenas, who pointed to Agrippa as 
the only possible match for her; the 
Significance of which is obvious, the 
Emperor's intention being anti-dynastic, 
while Maecenas’ attitude was the re- 
verse (cf. Tac. Amn. 4. 40).2 Every- 
thing we are told of Proculeius presents 
him in a favourable light; but his 
brother Lucius was an unscrupulous 
misguided man, whose pernicious ex- 
ample had frequently been used by 
Horace for moral reflection, and whose 
evil-doings culminated in a mad project 
of assassinating and supplanting Au- 
gustus. To Verrall is due the credit of 
being the first to insist upon the impor- 
tance of Murena’s conduct in elucidat- 
ing Horace’s odes, but there is much 
more in Latin literature concerning this 
man than is noticed in Verrall’s book. 
On the main points Verrall is justified 
by history. His proposition, that the 
fall of Murena, involving also that of 
Maecenas, is the key to the interpre- 
tation of Horace’s Monumentum, is a 
triumph of true over conventional 
criticism. Murena’s conspiracy was the 
proximate cause of the final rupture 
between Augustus and Maecenas. The 
former thought that his minister had 
broken faith by revealing to his wife 
things told him in confidence in con- 
nexion with her brother’s insolent and 
audacious designs (Suet. Vit. Aug. 66). 
Verrall inferred that Horace intended 
to protest against this charge of bad 
faith in Odes III. 2. 25, Est et fidelt tuta 
silentio merces, etc.; and further, through 
other allusions in Horace, that the 
plot aimed not only at the removal of 
Augustus but at the possession of Julia 
and her hand in marriage—a theo 
corroborated, as I believe, by an intelli- 
gent interpretation of the nineteenth 
chapter of Suetonius’ Augustus,? and 
explanatory of numerous other allusions 
or expressions used by the poet. 


® Proculeius committed suicide by taking 
poison; the date is unknown. See Pliny, 
N.H. 35.59. His fatherly love was ill requited, 
according to Quintilian—see /ms?. 9. 3. 68—but 
apparently, so far as he knew, by a son. 
See the present writer’s Zranslation and 
Exposition of the Odes, \ntrod., § 96 ff. 
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Returning for a few moments to the 
symmetry of the work and the sequence 
of its parts, we find that the prologue 
addressed to Maecenas is followed by a 
poem concerning the Emperor and his 
function as the avenger of Julius Caesar 
and pacifier of the state. These two 
odes are clearly prefatory to the work 
as a whole; and if the reader will turn 
to Dio’s history of the year 22 B.c. (Book 
54. 1) he will see that the storms and 
thunderbolts of the opening stanzas 
correspond so exactly to Dio’s account 
of the abnormal conditions in Rome at 
the beginning of that critical year that 
they may reasonably be regarded as an 
index to the date of composition. 

The next piece is written round a 
projected voyage of Virgil to Greece, 
and the only such voyage of which we 
know is that taken in 20 B.c., to which 
Horace refers again in his second com- 
pilation of odes (Book IV. 12). It 
should be noticed that the concluding 
lines recur to the topic on which the 
previous ode opens. 

The Fourth Ode also, like the third, 
I regard as to some extent prefatory. 
It is addressed to Sestius, who is gener- 
ally identified with Lucius Sestius, the 
friend of Brutus and staunch anti- 
imperialist, who was one of the Consuls 
whose election in the place of Augustus 
in 23 B.c. raised the storm of popular 
indignation mentioned above. Whether 
or no this identification is correct, the 
themes of the ode—namely, the in- 
evitability of death and the warning 
against hoping for the impossible—are 
in accord with Horace’s subject, as it 
was to develop itself in the sequel. 

The Sixth Ode introduces Agrippa, 
intimate friend and consular colleague 
of Augustus, to whom he was as useful 
in warfare as Maecenas was in diplomacy 
and statesmanship. The fact that he 
was a successful commander on both 
land and sea is alluded to in the first 
stanza, which foreshadows—in_ the 
course of what now becomes an his- 
torical retrospect—the struggle with 
Sextus Pompeius for the mastery of the 
Mediterranean. This was gained by 
the victory at Naulochus, and is com- 
memorated in the subsequent ode to 
Clio (I. 12). 

Passing on, we may note that Quin- 


tilian describes Odes I. 14 as an his- 
torical allegory, the ship being the 
state; the sea, the civil wars; and the 
port, peace and safety. And it hardly 
requires a grammarian to tell us that 
Horace’s Prophecy of Nereus, which 
immediately follows, refers to the asso- 
ciation of Antony and Cleopatra—con- 
sidering its environment, res ipsa logut- 
tur. The adulterous connexion of Au- 
gustus’ brother-in-law (as Antony had 
become) with the Egyptian queen, and 
her influence upon the conduct of her 
lover, forced the issue decided at Actium, 
which is mentioned in I. 37. 

The space between Odes I. 15 and 
I. 37 is filled by a number of others of 
varied purport and significance, chiefly 
relating to the more personal motives 
influencing the poet. Clear contact 
with public topics is resumed in I. 35— 
the Hymn to Fortune, Queen of Antium, 
from which place the Antonii derived 
their name. Its point is the defection 
of Mark Antony, which brought him 
into irreconcilable enmity with Rome. 
It was felt as a tragedy. The necessity 
of conflict had to be faced, but it was a 
cause of grief. The ode is infused with 
a spirit of pity and righteous indigna- 
tion. I believe it to have been written 
in retrospect long after the battle of 
Actium and the death of Cleopatra, and 
placed here as preliminary to the ode 
commemorating those events. Verrall 
remarks that the fall of Antonius is 
the tacit thought, and that ‘what the 
fall of Antonius is to the Hymn to the 
Queen of Antium, that the fall of Murena 
is to the entire work.’ This I believe 
to be true; for Horace’s purpose, a 
lesser renegade to his country was of 
greater importance than Rome’s for- 
midable enemy because of the disastrous 
effect of his conduct on the career of 
Maecenas. 

The penultimate ode of the First 
Book relates to two historic events with 
a year’s interval between them—namely, 
the battle of Actium in 31 B.c., and the 
death of Cleopatra in 30 B.c. Horace 
had written two Epodes on the subject 
of Actium many years before; and the 
hypothesis that the ode under con- 
sideration was composed as a song of 
rejoicing upon receipt of the news of 
Cleopatra’s suicide must be ruled out 
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when one reflects that the closing 
stanzas are so fashioned as to show 
that Cleopatra—a vanquished but un- 
humbled queen—had by her action 
cheated her conqueror of the chief glory 
of his triumph. Had it been intended 
as a paean of victory, the poet simply 
could not have mentioned the one point 
she had scored against Augustus to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

The pernicious canon of commenta- 
tors that all odes referring to a known 
event must have been written contem- 
poraneously—provided, of course, that 
the reference was to some event in 
Horace’s lifetime—is responsible for 
many misunderstandings. This ode’s 
function is to close a chapter of his- 
torical review, and in support of this 
argument I cannot do better than 
summarise Verrall’s conclusions. He 
maintains that the period covered by 
the Three Books extends over about 
twenty years. The close of the civil 
wars is marked by the end of Book I. 
The political poems of that book de- 
scribe the phases of the decade 40-30, 
and present Caesar Augustus as the 
coming saviour of the state. In the 
second decade, two representative dates 
are marked—the constitution of the 
monarchy, notified by the assumption 
of the title Augustus (II. rg), and the 
close of the Cantabrian War (III. 8). 
The first, the date of transition, is 
placed in Book II., otherwise chiefly 
of a personal and non-political char- 
acter. Book III. is the book of the 
monarchy, the separation of it from 
the second serving chiefly to throw into 
prominence the six imperial odes (III. 
1-6). Into this frame are fitted the 
poems on the story of Murena, on 
Maecenas as minister of Augustus, and 
a poem on the state of Rome at the 
time of the final collection (III. 24). 
Elsewhere, in discussing the last ode 
but one (III. 29), addressed to Maecenas, 
Verrall pointed out (for the first time, 
so far as I know) that it could not have 
been written until the fatal year 22 B.c., 
in which the minister lost his influence 
with Augustus and thereby suffered the 
great calamity of his life. 

Through explicit information by the 
ancient historians we learn that Murena 
practised as an advocate in court, had 


a boastful and offensive tongue, used 
without respect for other people’s feel- 
ings, and had not been regarded as an 
opponent of imperialism until the events 
that led to his indictment as a con- 
spirator; that immediately before this 
he had openly challenged the Emperor’s 
authority, and had insulted Augustus 
to his face in court; that he fled when 
he found himself in danger, and was 
condemned in absence, and afterwards 
captured and executed; and also that 
he was not only morally crooked but 
physically as well, being a hunchback 
or gibber, a class of person whom, as 
Suetonius is at pains to tell us, Augustus 
regarded with detestation as being 
creatures of ill omen, and to whom a 
bitter allusion made by Maecenas has 
been preserved by Seneca (Ep. ror). 

From the scholiasts, or by legitimate 
inference from literature, we gather in 
addition that he had had reverses of 
fortune, and had been well treated by 
Proculeius, whom he had repaid with 
ingratitude and worse; that he was in 
possession of great wealth towards the 
end of his life (Verrall infers that it 
came from the estate of M. Terentius 
Varro, the antiquary); that he was 
superstitious and credulous as_re- 
gards divination, and was deluded by 
beliefs in cyclic theories of life and 
metempsychosis affecting human des- . 
tinies; that he was under the influence 
of fortune-tellers, especially of some 
female exponent of the art; and that 
he was a giver of banquets of the 
kind satirised by Horace in Sat. II. 4 
and II. 8. 

Of such a character was the man 
who, by an egoism amounting almost 
to insanity, was the cause of separating 
the ruler of the civilised world from the 
supporter whose genius for statesman- 
ship had been exerted on his behalf for 
nearly twenty years. His affinity to 
the minister and the insolence of his 
designs account for the suppression of 
the details of the scandal. His con- 
demnation was secured with such an 
economy of testimony that many ques- 
tioned his guilt. It was made a family 
affair, for the youthful Tiberius was 
put up to conduct the prosecution and 
Augustus carefully shepherded the in- 
former. Suetonius cites the case as 
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the only one in which Augustus per- 
sonally. interposed in connexion with 
the process before a court of justice, 
and the reason is intelligible; for the 
honour of his young daughter was 
affected, and we know that patientius 
mortem quam dedecora suorum tultt. 

The effect of the catastrophe on Mae- 
cenas was overwhelming. He wrote a 
book significantly entitled Prometheus, 
the Titan who had helped Zeus to win 
the throne of heaven, which, though we 
do not know the date of its issue, must 
have related to the subject, for Seneca 
says that Maecenas was there ‘ writing 
truth as if upon the rack,’ and raving in 
his agony like a drunken man; and, after 
reproducing not only the metaphors 
but the words of Horace’s warnings 
against ambition addressed to Murena 
in Odes II. 10, states that Maecenas, 
having been overtaken by misfortune, 
wished, when it was too late, that he 
had applied these precepts to himself 
(cf. Seneca, Epist. 19). 

Maecenas was in a dilemma, for 
Augustus kept up an appearance of 
friendship with him, and to publish his 
own grievance would be to put it 
beyond remedy. Evidently no definite 
statement was publicly made on either 
side, but Horace’s pen was brought 
into action, with the result that the 
Three Books were compiled and after- 
wards reinforced by the first book of 
Epistles. There are many odes, espe- 
cially in the last two books, that could 
not have been conceived until after 
Murena’s death and the loss by Mae- 
cenas of his position as the Emperor’s 
counsellor and confidential agent. 

In the form of a memorial of the 
time, from the date when Caesar 
Augustus became politically important 
down to the relegation of Maecenas to 
an ‘exile within the city walls’ (Tac. 
Amn. 14. 53), Horace, on behalf of his 
beloved patron and benefactor, wrote in 
respect of Augustus a plea, of Maecenas 
an attempt at consolation, of the public 
a poetical memorial of the times. 

With a skill to which there is no 
parallel in literature he presented 
through the instrument of Euterpe a 
lyrical drama consisting of a historical 
prologue culminating in the elevation 
of Augustus to a world-wide supremacy, 


and two tragic acts, closing with the 
dismissal of the statesman who had 
been pre-eminent in placing him there. 
In a double guise, he, the vates biformis, 
soars aloft in a novel flight (non usitata 
penna). He combines the particular 
with the general, and, while he weaves 
into his text every phase and lesson of 
the tragic theme and its characters, 
does so with such exquisite art and 
tact that no one shall say that he has 
imparted to the prurient vulgar, who 
greedily drink in tales of dissension in 
high places and the banishment of 
potentates, information which ought to 
be preserved with reverent silence (c/. 
Odes II. 13. 29, and III. 1. 1). Against 
accusations of that kind he carefully 
guarded himself, but to those who would 
take the trouble to study the inner 
history of the period the point of 
his allusions, the significance of his 
names, and his allegorical use of myths 
and legends would not be unintelligible. 
By examination of the authorities, a 
reconstruction of the story of Murena 
is possible, and the modern reader who 
acquaints himself with it and with its 
effect on the fortunes of Maecenas may 
make an approximation to the advan- 
tage possessed by such students, and 
understand with varying degrees of 
assurance the relation of single odes to 
the work as a whole. Its effect on the 
mind as a poem inspired by a great 
personal loyalty, as well as by high 
patriotism, is enthralling and elevating 
to a degree unattainable by ignoring 
the fact that its polished shell — to 
revert to the simile of Fulgentius— 
contains a nutrient kernel of real value 
to the historian. 

In two of the odes Murena is indi- 
cated by his own name. The former 
(II. 10) has already been referred to as 
a warning against vain hopes and in- 
flated ambition. The other isa remark- 
able picture of wild and delirious 
exultation at a banquet at which he is 
hailed as an augur, or foreseer of the 
future, in a context and surroundings 
which show that it is an allusion to his 
disastrous though futile plot. It marks 
indeed the climax of Lucius Murena’s 
audacity which prompted him to pit 
himself against Augustus. It is no 
accident that it is succeeded by a 
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warning against meddling with the 
whelps of a fierce beast (Odes III. 20) ; 
and that a little later we find that 
the poet’s theme devolves upon the 
strangling-knot of the executioner (Odes 
III. 24). The sequence of ideas is 
unmistakable. 

Verrall makes no comment on the 
allusion to the menace of death with 
which the Twenty-Fourth Ode of the 
Third Book begins its impassioned 
appeal for the application of virtus in 
the government of the state, and the 
meaning of the ode to Pyrrhus (III. 20), 
and its relation to the banqueting scene 
in III. 19, seems not to have presented 
itself to his mind; but much information 
concerning Varro Murena has _ been 
brought forward, since the publication 
of his Studies, which was not taken into 
account by him. Had this been under 
his consideration, however, we might 
have lost the opportunity of examining 
some of the most ingenious of his 
hypotheses. Speculating, for instance, 
on the possibility of the toast to the 
‘new moon’ in the ode on Murena’s 
banquet being a reference to the badge 
worn by Senators on their shoes, he 
conjectured that the occasion might be 
a celebration of Murena’s elevation to 
the Senate, and that his frenzy of joy 
was due to the news brought to him by 
his guests at a place in the Pelignian 
hills. This theory is, I think, wholly 
untenable. We have no hint anywhere 
that the would-be assassin of Augustus 
had Senatorial rank ; least of all, that he 
had attained it within a month or so of the 
discovery of his plot ; and the reference 
to ‘ Pelignian’ chills is open to much 
more probable explanation.! The facts 
tend to show that Verrall’s estimate of 
the character of Murena is too generous, 
and that Horace has really pilloried him 
as avery complete villain. Once having 
got his measure, and long before the 
final catastrophe, Horace, as I believe 
is indicated by Persius,” pinked at every 
point of flagitiousness in his exulting 
‘friend,’ and did so on no merely spite- 


1 Cf. the writer's Student’s Edition of the 
Odes, pp. 275, 280. 

2 Cf. Persius, Sas. I. 116, discussed in the 
writers Translation and Exposition of the 
Odes, p. 228. 


ful impulse, but because of genuine 
indignation at conduct from which he 
rightly thought that nothing but mis- 
chief could come. It came, and with a 
vengeance—the vengeance of an earthly 
‘Jove’ confounding the innocent with 
the guilty, which broke the heart of a 
great man whom Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus loved more dearly than himself, 
and whose sorrow acted as a stimulus 
to the exercise of his own genius. 

In other odes inscribed with other 
names, such as ‘ Telephus,’ the signifi- 
cance of which may often be understood 
by simple translation or by the legends 
with which they are associated, reflec- 
tions on the conspirator’s actions and 
chaiacteristics are presented in the form 
of casual verse not ostensibly connected. 

In this paper, consideration has been 
concentrated almost exclusively on the 
historic basis of the Three Books of 
Odes, and it has not been possible to 
do more than enunciate a few general 
principles. To go into detail on the 
more personal themes, and to collate 
the relevant passages in Latin literature 
in support of those principles, is work 
for an editor of the text, and would 
require a volume; and, in conclusion, no 
more than a hasty glance at the subse- 
quent volume of odes, commonly desig- 
nated the Fourth Book, can be made. 

The Fourth Book is a separate work, 
but, though different in origin and in- 
spiration, is nevertheless a supplement 
to its predecessor. It was composed by 
the poet on the solicitation of the 
Emperor, to celebrate the military 
achievements of his stepsons, Tiberius 
and Drusus. Of its fifteen segments, 
five are devoted to the fulfilment of this 
state commission, and, after due honour 
paid to the young commanders, the 
beneficial effects of Augustus’s princi- 
pate are proclaimed. But it is in the 
remaining pieces that the more personal 
and human interest of the collection lies, 
and here there can be no mistake about 
the metaphorical way in which Horace 
speaks. The erection of a lyrical 
memorial is, by poetic convention, 
likened to a tournament of Love, and 
Horace protests that he is old, weary 
and sad, and no longer the man for it. 
He is, in fact, re-echoing the words 
prefixed to the Epistles when Maecenas 
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had asked for further poetry in the same 
style as the first collection of odes. 

The first two odes are prefatory. 
Like the prologue to the Three Books, 
they allude to the style of the work; 
and if it be asked why they introduce 
the names of Paulus Maximus and [ulus 
Antonius, one may suggest that, as the 
former was Consul in 11 B.c. and the 
latter in 10 B.c., the compliments im- 
plied have a bearing on the disputed 
question of the date of the book. 
Coupled with other references, such as 
closing of the temple of Janus, etc., 
the citation of these names points 
towards 10 B.C. 

The preface to this book has two 
very significant features. It makes no 
mention of the Emperor’s commission, 
and it ends on a mournful note, with 
allusions, veiled by imagery which 
though not obvious is penetrable, to the 
personal grief and regrets of the poet. 
The tone is very different from that 
with which the dedication to Maecenas 
in the First Ode of Book I. concludes. 
There is grief in Horace’s heart, and he 
insists on this at the outset; but it 
would have been impolitic to make such 
a statement in close association with 
the name of Augustus. 

The method of Horace in responding 
to the Emperor’s wishes shows that 
such names as Phyllis, the last of the 
poet’s ‘ Loves,’ and Cynara, Lyce, Li- 
gurinus, and the rest, are simply sym- 
bols. And what do we find in the 
wa in which they occur? Sorrow 
or himself, and the Muse of Tragedy 
invoked to hear that what element of 
satisfaction advancing time had brought 
him was attributable to her; a hymn 
to ‘Apollo’ as the avenger of pre- 
sumption in speech and the ravishment 
of women, coupled with a reference to 
himself as the poet chosen by the 
Emperor to be Rome’s Laureate at a 
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solemn religious festival; a discourse 
on death to ‘Torquatus,’ which is a 
variant of an archilochian ode in the 
previous collection; a reminiscence of 
the self-exile of Virgil; and above all 
an ode for the celebration of Maecenas’ 
birthday, in which Horace significantly 
says that no ‘ Telephus’ (cf. Odes III. 19) 
need be looked for in his house, and 
declares that by song ‘ black care’ shall 
be made less. 

Is it assuming too much in the cir- 
cumstances to think that the atra cura, 
which in the previous work had sat 
behind a ‘ knight,’ and is here associated 
with the name of his carus eques, Mae- 
cenas, is a reference to the unalleviated 
grief of his friend, and intended as a 
sign that, though complying with the 
imperial request, and in full accord with 
Augustus politically, the poet declines 
to forsake his loyalty to the discarded 
counsellor, or to refrain from allusion 
to the unhappy position in which he 
had been placed? I think not. That 
poem in that place and company attests 
the fact that Horace claims the right 
to honour Maecenas, whose policy the 
Emperor could not abandon, though 
he could relegate its author to private 
life. 

This ode to an imaginary ‘ Phyllis’ 
was possibly in literal truth the last 
lyric ever penned by the poet, for whom 
without his beloved patron—his grande 
decus columenque rerum—life itself had 
no attraction. Such considerations are 
interesting, however unimportant for 
academic purposes they may have been 
accounted in the past; though it is 
hard indeed to regard as unimportant 
in education anything that tends to 
transform abstract art into a fount of 
human feeling to which the poetic 
literature of the world exhibits no 
parallel, nec viget quidquam simile aut 
secundum, 

E. R. GARNSEY. 
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